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Little Boy. ‘‘I’v—E Frounp ovT ALL aBoutT Santa Cravs. 
BUSINESS NEXT.”’ 
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CXLIIT, 


It is denied that the German Govern- 
ment has objected to the sale of a 
Parseval airship to the British Admir- 
This would seem to confirm the 
rumour that we are getting the wrong 


The Greek representatives at the 
Peace Conference have, we hear, ex- 
pressed a very natural wish to see the 
air-ships Beta, Gamma, and Delta. 


Among the war books with which 
we are threatened is one by a corre- 
spondent who was specially well looked 
after by the Turkish Censor, and this, 
it is said, will bear the title: “‘ Among 
the Muzzlems.” 


We are glad to hear from the Rector 
of Gunton-with-Hanworth, Norfolk, 
that German slates will not be used for 
the roof of his church after all. 
proceedings in Parliament prove that 
there are plenty of persons in this 
country able to slate an English church. | 


Recent 


Whether the Post - Impressionist 
movement is responsible for it we 
cannot say, but Art has certainly fallen ' 
on evil days in this country. 
indignant artist draws our attention to; 


An 





the following offensive advertisement | 
of a clock in a widely circulated cata- 
logue :— 

‘* Height 6} in., width 6} in., depth 3} in. 
With hand-coloured Sporting Picture. Can 


be supplied without Sporting Picture at same 
price.”’ : 


“ MAETERLINCK?” said the young 
lady. “Isn't he the man who is 
interested in bees, and wrote The 
Treasure of the Bumble?” 

*& *& 


“A perfectly white snipe with pink 
eyes and lemon-coloured legs has been 
shot at Salthouse, Norfolk.” These 
eccentrics have sometimes to be taught 
a sharp lesson. 


A boy who, last week, attempted to 
open a ship’s rocket with a chopper 
was seriously injured. This, we believe, 
is in accordance with precedent. 


| 


We hear that at a recent Fancy 
Dress Ball a lady left in a huff because 
a member of the committee asked her 
if she would take part in an Ancient 
Folk Dance. 


The suggestion has been made that 
a Territorial corps shall be formed from 
actors who are unable to join ordinary 
battalions. The idea seems to us to be 








a good one in view of the fact that cine- 
matograph operators now take photo- 
graphs of battles, and so few soldiers 
seem to realise the heroic attitudes 
they should adopt in order to make the 
pictures a success. 


A demonstration has been given at 
Southport of a new motor vacuum road- 
cleansing machine. It is hoped that 
this new type of scavenger will be made 
strong enough to suck up motor-bikes 
along with dust and other refuse. 


The extension of the Twopenny Tube 
proceeds apace, to judge by the follow- 
ing advertisement :— 


Centra Lonpon RAmway 

CHRISTMAS IN ROME 
For 8 Days 

For £13 13 0 





Fossil remains which were uncovered 
by a fall of cliff at Bacton, Norfolk, 
have, we are told, been “identified” by 
the curator of Norwich Museum as 
those of the skull of a primeval elephant. 
Whether these beasts were once natives 
of our island, or whether this particular 
one was imported by a local showman, 
is a question as to which the curator’s 
memory is said to fail him. 
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THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

« Way,” said Francesca, “ do I find you in so despondent 
a mood?” 

“T will answer both your questions,” I said. ‘ You find 
me because, presumably, you have looked for me in the right 
place; and I am despondent because I have had a shock.” 

“This, then,” said Francesca with enthusiasm, “is one 
of those moments to which every wife worthy of the name 
looks forward. I am here to bear my share of your shock. | 
Try me. You will not find me wanting.” 

“You are pleased,” I said, “to be playful. 
you do not know what has happened.” 

“No,” said Francesca, “for you have paid the rates and 
nearly all the bills, and you have money to meet the taxes. 
Your favourite Government is still in office; your spaniel is 
snoring in perfect health; your collar is not frayed; you 
have not recently met your publisher. What can have 
happened ? Tell me, oh, tell me.” 

“ Francesca,” I said, “ what do you know of BuckincHam?” 

Francesca laughed. ‘“ Buckingham,” she said, “is a 
sleepy old town in Buckinghamshire or Bucks.” 

«“ Francesca, I meant the Duke, not the town. Listen 
while I read from this document: ‘ Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, was James the First’s favourite adviser. 
His chief attractions were his pleasant manner and his 
handsome face. He was a great friend of Charles, Prince 
of Wales, and was assassinated at Portsmouth.’ Francesca, 
you knew little or nothing of all this. 1 myself 

“T confess,” interrupted Francesca, “ that I had forgotten 
much that Iam not sure I ever knew about this Duke. 
But you yourself a 

“And that is just what I was going to say. I myself 
have discovered strange gaps in my knowledge of VILLIERs. 
His story was not so familiar to me as it ought to have 
been.” 

“What on earth,” said Francesca, “is the paper from 
which you have been reading ?” 

“You shall know later. Tell me in the meantime what 
you know about the Tudor period.” 

“ But this,” said Francesca, “is an examination.’ 

“Do not,” I said, “ evade the question. Much may 
depend on your answer.” 

“ ErnizaABeTH,” said Francesca hesitatingly, “and, oh yes, 
SHAKSPEARE.” | 

“Thank heaven,” I said, “you know no more than 1. | 
Listen, Francesca. ‘The Tudor period was an era of 
exploration and discovery. In Henry the Seventh’s 
reign John Cabot discovered the island of Newfoundland. 
Sir Francis Dri I will spare you Sir Francis. ‘Sir 
Walter Raleigh wanted to found Virginia, but he was such 
a favourite at Court that Queen Elizabeth would not let 
him go’'—and there is much else.” 

“ But what,” said Francesca, “ has all this nonsense got 
to do with you and me? What is Virginia to you, and 
what am I to Jonn Casor? Ave you wandering in your 
mind?” 

“ Francesca, it is not nonsense, and I was never sane 
One move question: how would you define ‘ gender’ 
your life depended on it?” 

“That ’s easy,” said Francesca. ‘“ Women, you know, 
and men. Ask me another.” 

“No, Francesca, I will not, but I will tell you what 
‘gender’ is.” 

“This,” said Francesca, “is going to be something about 
votes for women.” 

“ You are, as usual, mistaken—but, after all, who am I 
that I should upbraid you? Learn, then, that ‘ gender is 
a grammatical distinction which we make in words; and in 





Francesca, 
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English this distinction usually corresp ponds with the | 
natural difference of sex.’” | 
“T should never have guessed that,” said Francesca, and 
with a swift movement she possessed herself of the papers | 
I held in my hand. 

“Why,” she said, “these are Muriel’s examination 
papers. How did you get them?” 

“They sent them to me,” I said, “ to show how well she 
had done. Francesca, there is something dark and dreadful | 
about the variety and extent of that “child’s knowledge, | 
How can you and I, who are profoundly ignorant, ever 
meet her again on the old terms? She might le: ad the 
conversation to the Tudor period or ask us to analyse an 
English sentence.” 

“W ell,” said Francesca, “ we can mug up her papers, and | 
then we shall be even with her. 

“Francesca,” I said, “I refuse to mug up anything. 
I have long since done with muggings up. Besides, there | 
are countless subjects, untouched in her papers, on which 
she could defeat us. If she asks us the feminine of | 
‘drake’ you are sure to say ‘goose,’ and I shall probably 
say ‘cygnet.’ Where shall we be then ?” 

“We could always send her to bed,” said Fraxcesca. 

“ But she might choose the breakfast hour.” 

“ Or we might say we were too busy.” 

“No, Francesca, it would all be useless. We shall stand | 
revealed to her as ignoramuses. Oh, what a monstrous 
thing is this modern craze for education! Surely the old | 
classical learning with a sprinkling of mathematics was | 
sufficient for all purposes. It has made Englishmen what 
they are.” 

“Tt has made one Englishman an ignoramus,” said 
Francesca; ‘but you needn’t worry about Muriel. She 
won't think of examinations. Her mind’s full of the New 
Year’s dance. Besides, if you give it time it’ll all run off 
her like water off a duck’s back.” 

“ Francesca,” I said, “how splendid! ‘Duck’! That is | 
the feminine of ‘ drake.’” RCL. | 








THE CHRISTMAS COCK-PHEASANT. 


Tue Christmas cock-pheasant he crows on the hill, 
His spurs are as javelins, as horn is his bill; 
A fox for fine cunning, he’s brave to behold, 
A Syrian gleaming in purple and gold ; 

A sage of fourth season 

He knows the red reason 
For sticks in the cover and “ stops” in the strip, 
And back through the beaters he ‘Il modestly slip! 


When first season youngsters swing over the trees 
To plump in the open as dead as a cheese, 
Hie ‘ll run like a rabbit, he ‘Il squat like a hare, 
But nothing will make him get up in the air; 

The boys hit and hammer 

The tree-trunks and clamour, 
The gun on the flank stands in just the right spot, 

3ut he’s back up the hedge-row to rise out of shot! | 


When the last drive's been driven, the last stand been 
stood, 
When the last of the beaters push out of the wood, 
When the slowest retriever has ceased to “ seek dead ” | 
Where the snow-powdered stubble rings hard to the | 
tread, 
He’s not for the pick-up ; 
Hark, there ’s his hoarse hiccup 
Afar in the twilight, blue, jewelled and chill, 
The nanny old blackguard who laughs at ‘em still! 


——— 
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PRINCE CHARMING AND THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Sir Epwarp Grey (to Peace, adopting the language of diplomacy). “ EVEILLEZ-VOUS, MADEMOISELLE, 
SIL VOUS PLAIT.” 














(Official Translation: Wake up, Miss, if you please.] 
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THE INTERVIEW. 
A Srupy 1n Huminiarion. 
The Editor of “Solace and Vim” to 
Mr. Horace BEAMES. 

Dear S1r,—I should much esteem 
the privilege of placing an interview 
with yourself before the myriad readers 
of Solaceand Vim, many of whom are 
no doubt familiar with your admirable 
and popular romance, The Petrified 
Ocean, and would like to know more 
about your personality. If you have 
no objection will you kindly name a 
convenient time to receive a representa- 
tive of the paper ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Epitor or Solace and Vim. 
Mr. Horace Brames to the Editor of 
“ Solace and Vim.” 

Dear Sir,—It will give me much 
pleasure to converse with your repre- 
sentative, but only on the understanding 
that I have the opportunity of reading 
a proof of the mterview before publica- 
tion. On this condition I should be 
glad if he would come to lunch on 
Monday next at 1.15. 

Yours faithfully, 
Horace BEAMEs. 


Mr. Horace Brames to Mrs. BEAMES. 


a splendid piece of luck. I have been 

asked by the Editor of Solace and 

Vim to let one of the staff interview 

me! Look out for it. 

Your loving Horace. 

Mr. Horace Beames to the Editor of 

* Solace and Vim.” 

Dear Sir,—This is just a line to 
remind you of your promise that I 
should see a proof of the interview 
before it was published. Mr. Willish 
and I talked of so many things besides 
those intended for print that I am a 
little anxious. 

Yours faithfully, 
Horace Brames. 

Telegram from the Editor of “ Solace 
and Vim” to Mr. Horace BEames. 
Greatly regret but owing to mis- 

understanding interview already pub- 

lished. Feel confident however you 
will approve everything. 

Telegram from Mr. Horack Brames 
lo the Editor of ** Solace and Vim.” 
Stop issue. Interview is utterly 

misleading and damaging. 

Mr. Morpaunt Yares to Mr. Horace 

BEAMES. 

My pear Horace,—Chancing at my 
dentist’s to pick up Solace and Vim, 
a paper I have never seen before, 
I was amazed to find you expressing 
yourself freely in its columns on 
cettain matters which many of us not 








My pear Moruer,—I have just had | 


You say, for instance, “ Divorce is as 


}as marriage;”’ and in response to the 
interviewer's question, ‘“ What is your 
view, Mr. Beames, of the limits of 
realism in fiction?” you reply, “The 
novelist should suppress nothing. It 
is a duty he owes to Society.” Now 
I have not your advantage of being 
a single young man of twenty-four 
with a popular story to my name 
and an income largely derived from a 
relative’s generosity, and therefore I 
cannot understand what you mean; 
but I should very much like to be told. 
Your affectionate Uncle, 
Morpaunt YATES. 





From “ The Literary Forum.” 

It is not uninstructive to think now 
and then how times have changed. 
| Look, for example, at Dr. Jonnson being 
| turned from Lord CHESTERFIELD’s door, 
and then open the current number of 
Solace and Vim, where three columns 
are given to the description of a con- 
ceited young man and his opinions on 
all matters under the sun, for no other 
reacon than that he has written a glib 
story which has run into three or four 
editions. As to what these opinions are 
| worth, one will suffice. ‘ ‘1 consider,’ 
said Mr. Beames, leaning back with a 
super-subtle smile on his sensitive lips, 
‘Matisse as far above LEONARDO as 
PavLova is beyond Sr. Virus.’ ” 





Mrs. Beames to Horace Beames, 
My pear Boy,—How could you be so 
vain and silly? And I thought you 
so level-headed under your success. 
Once again let me urge on you the 
wisdom of going into the Bank and 
giving up all but occasional writing. 
Your loving MorHEr. 


Mr. Horack Brames to Mr. Mor- 
DAUNT YATES. 

My pear Uncite Morpaunt,—lIs it 

necessary for me to assure you that 

I never said a deal of it at all? I 


understanding that I was to see a proof. 
Thi; understanding was broken, and I 


rather what I meant, for it is true that 
I did say some of these things, but 
purely ironically, with no notion that 
they would either be used or miscon- 
strued. As a matter of fact the things 
| that he has used were chiefly those that 
| I said at lunch before he took out his 
| notebook, and many even of these are 

Other things really about 





| distorted. 
| myself he has left out. 


essential to the well-being of our race} 
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so advanced as yourself still hold sacred. | The remark about realism was a joke: 


was asked by the editor if I would be|a hard-earned holiday in Paris. 
interviewed, and thinking it might be|to see that, beyond a little natural 
useful to me in getting my name better | annoyance, which I share, at the 
|known I said Yes, but only on the| negligence of my Sub-Editor, you have 





am still blushing from the horrors of|should give you a very useful lift. 
the printed travesty of what I said, or} Sooner or later everyone sees Solace 


| 


| 
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Society was spelt with a big 8, meaning 
the Smart Set, for whom the rather 
warmer novels are supposed to be 
written. The divorce passage was a 
burlesque epigram. The remark about 
MartissE was also nothing but a joke, 
just to see how far he (the ass) would 
let anyone go in support of his own 
Post-Impressionism. I personally hate 
it. But I have learned my lesson. 
Never again will I be ironical with 
anyone who has the power of print. 
Your affectionate Nephew, 
Horace. 


From the “ Sowbridge Weekly Gazette 
and East Works Advertiser.” 

It is with pleasure that we draw our 
readers’ attention to the current number 
of our contemporary, Solace and Vim, 
which contains a deeply interesting 
interview with our gifted young towns- 
man, Mr. Horace BrRAMEs, now a resi- 
dent in the Metropolis and on his way 
to becoming a distinguished novelist. 
In this interview Mr. Breames covers 
the whole range of modern thought 
and is always deeply suggestive. We 
congratulate not only’ him but Sow- 
bridge. | 


Miss Lavinra Spire to Mr. Horace 
BEAMES. 

My pear Horace,—I think I ought | 
to tell you that I was much pained by a 
reference to one of the Saints in a 
strange interview with you. I admit 
that Sr. Virus is not a Saint in men- 
tioning whom one involuntarily hushes 
the voice, but none the less the habit 
of flippancy is one to be steadily 
avoided, and I sincerely hope you will 
consider seriously what I say, 

Your affectionate AunT Lavinia. 

P.S.—Who is Paviova ? 


The 





dditor of ** Solace and Vim” to 
Mr. Horace BEamMeEs. 

Dear Sir,—I am sorry to have sent 
no reply to your numerous telegrams 
and letters, but I have been enjoying 


I fail 


any grievance. | find the interview both 
entertaining and informing, and it 


and Vim, and you will be getting press 
cuttings with your choicest tit-bits in 
them for months to come. Let me 
congratulate you and again thank you 
for so kindly acceding to my request. 
I would merely add that Willish is one 
of the best and most responsible inter- 
viewers in London. 
Believe me, Yours faithfully, 
Eprror oF Solace and Vim. 


——————— 
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Sportsman (on his favourite hobby). ‘‘ THERE you Are! 


QUITE OUT OF PLACE IN THE HUNTING FIELD.’’ 


ANOTHER ‘ LONG-TAIL.’ 
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Wuart po I atways say? LONG-TAILED HORSES 


Lady (innocently). ‘‘OH, BUT SURELY THE TAIL DOESN’T MAKE §0 MUCH DIFFERENCE AS ALL THAT IN THE WEIGHT?”’ 


THE LAST DANCE. 
TauGut by a Laureate’s singing, 
That down the grooves of change 
The world must needs go ringing, 
If it would forward range, 
I’ve followed in succession 
Nach liberal profession, 
My single prepossession 
The quest of something strange. 
I duly ate my dinners ; 
I once received a brief, 
And earned for sundry sinners 
An undeserved relief ; 
I planted tea (for Twin1No), 
Then for adventure pining 
I turned my thoughts to mining 
And struck upon a reef. 
For gold I’ve gone a-hunting 
At Calgary and Ems, 
At Monte practised punting, 
As well as on the Thames; 
I even tried gun-running, 
A game that needs some cunning, 
And once was simply stunning 
When played by Captain Semmes. 


The Persian Gulf was trying 
And grew too hot for me, 
And so I took to flying 
To exorcise ennui ; 





But here, though clad in leather, 
I found the Channel weather 
Too chilly altogether 

For landing in the sea. 


I’ve dealt in oil and blubber, 
In furs and frocks and frills; 
I’ve worked a ramp in rubber, 
I’ve run illicit stills; 
I’ve warred with General Borna, 
I’ve ranched in Minnesota, 
Lost money on pelota 
And made a mint in pills. 


But all these occupations, 
Lit by the lure of gold, 
Though lavish of sensations, 
Left me in spirit cold ; 

Yes, cold as Monte Rosa 
Or any ice-king’s sposa, 
Until with Esprnosa 
At last I farandoled! 


The rapture felt by Peary 

When first he viewed the Pole; 
The humour of Dundreary 

The mirth of old King Cole; 
The things that make a hatter 
Indulge in hare-brained chatter— 
All things, in short, that matter 

Blend in the farandole. 








It’s crudely corybantic, 
Yet sates the modern Soul, 
And ends in one fierce, frantic 
Gigantic caracole ; 
’Twould frighten an Afridi, 
Demoralize a D.D., 
In fine, it is the Midi, 
This fearsome farandole. 





Modesty. 
‘* We must once more point out that we are 
| not the Unionist leaders.’’—Spectator. 
|Chorus of Unionist working 
|*Go hon!” 


men: 








‘* Finally there are the holly and the mistle- 
; toe; and for those who still cling to these 
| natural decorative materials there is a good 
| supply available.”’— Westminster Gazette. 

The new Christmas game: Picking 
i uncle off tie holly. 

| —__—_ a 
’ ; 
: < Their power is abaft the pinnacle, to 
| employ a seafaring term.” —Sporting Mail. 
|The worst of employing a seafaring 
term is that you may get it wrong. 





‘*‘Sons oF ‘'FEMPERANCE.—To-morrow at 
6.30 p.m... . Bro. J. D. Roberts will take 
port in the service.’’ — ddrt. in ‘* The Man- 
chester Evening Chronicle.” 

But only as a warning. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tae Trpe.” 

Ir was a pleasant fancy of that child- 
like race, the ancient Greeks, that when 
they assisted at a play (dealing, of course, 
with some familiar myth or history) 
they were in the happy position of 


| gods, capable of enjoying by anticipa- 


| tion the irony of events which were 
| hidden from the characters of the drama. 


(The ingenuous Agamemnon goes to his 
bath. Ha! ha! we know that the 
poor old thing is going to his death.) 
But the fun may be on the other side 
of the footlights, for the actors in a 
new modern play must sometimes enjoy 
ironically this same sense of superiority 
in the knowledge of a future still veiled 
from the audience. Thus when the in- 
terpreters of Mr. Macponacp Hastinas’ 
play remarked the warm reception ac- 


| corded to the earlier scenes they must 


have said to themselves, “ Ah! but our 
friends in front don’t know what’s 
coming in the last Act; they'll be let 
down badly there.” 

Not that I ever quite understood 
their approval of those earlier scenes. 
It is true that the first Act introduced 


i us to a bedroom; but even a bedroom 


‘ who put her there. 


scene cannos altogether compensate for 
the improbability of its female occupant 
or the doubtful sincerity of the author 
If he had wanted 
honestly to illustrate the noble instinct 
of maternity 
these days—and not to be merely ex- 
travagant and bizarre, he would never 


have chosen so extreme a sample. 


Here was a demi-imondaine, a drugged | 


wreck of a woman, who had just es- 
caped vulgar suicide through ignorance 
of the mechanism of a toy revolver, and 
we were asked to believe that the secret 
of her life’s tragedy was her vain 
longing to recover a child that had 
been snuggled away from her twenty 
years ago, before she had even set eyes 
on it—a child that was the fruit of a 
chance day's acquaintanceship with a 
man whose name she had not had the 
curiosity to learn. This was to make a 
heavy demand on the credulity even of 
a theatre audience; but so firm and 
businesslike were the methods of Mr. 
Norman Trevor as the doctor to 
whom Jelicity Scarth confided her 


maternal yearnings that some of us| 


felt that if she could impose upon him 
with her story we might just as well be 
imposed upon too in such good com- 
pany. And when, without the faintest 
clue, he undertook to search 


that he (or,she) would be run down 

before the evening was much older. 
And our confidence was more than 

justified. For though we were put off 


an excellent object in| 


for the} 
missing child, not one of us doubied | 
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| for a bit by the appearance of another 
“love-child ” — stray ‘“ love-children” 
seemed rather numerous in that little 
| Guernsey watering-place, | which was 
| also remarkable for the Irish accent of 
a local tar—we were very soon on the 
right track. And here a complication 
| ensued, slightly reminiscent of The 
|Second Mrs. Tanqueray. For the 
| soldier-man who was engaged to the 
| “love-child” developed a flirtation with 
Felicity, and the knowledge of this fact 
did not prejudice the girl in her favour 
before she learned that her rival 
happened also to be her mother. Nor 
did the manner in which the revelation 








HAasecoEev 





Dr. Stratton (Mr. Normax Trevor) to 
Felicity Scarth (Miss :tHEL Warwick). ‘‘ You 
have never seen your child? It was hidden 
away from you nearly twenty years ago, and 
you have no clue to its sex or name or where- 
abouts? Good! 1 will find it for you. That 
shall be my part in the Simple Life which 1] 
am prescribing.”’ 
was made conduce to the improvement 
of matters. It was done by the doztor 
in the presence of both mothers, the real 
and the assumed, as well as the young 
man who wanted to marry the one 
and resign the prospect of becoming 
son-in-law to the other. The girl was 
wearing a scarlet cloak at the time, 
and in order to break the news more 
| deftly the doctor made this the text 
for a reconstruction of the legend of 
Little Red Riding Hood. I can’t say 
how far this tactfulness mitigated for 
the love-child the painfulness of his 
disclosure; but she did not take it 
jat all well. In the end Felicity had 
to sacrifice the gratification of her 
|maternal instincts and console herself 


i with the love of the faithful doctor. | 
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We all hoped that their union would 
be fruitful. 

I find that I have not yet mentioned 
the Tide, which gave its name to the 
play. It only started work in the last 
Act, and tried to make up for the delay 
by the most appalling uproar. 1 
sequence the apostrophes addressed to 
it by the other love-child (Mr. Sumr 
Barry) —literary afterthoughts that had 
no bearing, as far as I could follow 
them, on what had gone before—had to 
be conducted in tones as of a trumpet. 
This Demosthenic competition made a 
rather depressing side-show. 

Mr. Macponatp Hastinas did some 
clever work in The New Sin, and some 
passable work in Love and what then ? 
but this time I don’t think he quite 
knew what he was after. Probably he 
was out for sensation. But the instinct 
of maternity is too elemental a theme 





| to require that kind of advertisement. 
| There was a moment of sincerity in the 
|play when the woman (Miss Cicriy 
Hamitton) who had adopted the love- 
ichild told to the real mother the 
| tragedy of her childlessness. But for 
the most part the author does not seem 
to have worried about the truth of his 
sentiments so long as he imagined them 
likely to be effective on a stage. 


In con- 





As for the humour of the play—I | 


'speak of the deliberate kind—it was 


largely assigned to a subsidiary charac- 


ter—a boatman, very genially played 
by Mr. Macminnuan. I confess to a 
preference for having my humorous 


relief supplied by the chief characters 


or developed out of the leading motive, 
and not inserted like a detachable 
coloured supplement. 
le 

| ing a gcod deal. 

| tate toa boatman in the matter of his 
| professional affairs, but, speaking as an 
lamateur, I should have mended that 
ghastly rent in my boat’s ribs before 
painting them. 


But this is ask- 


| By the way, I don’t pretend to dic- 


| I have only seen Miss Eruen War- 


| WICK in two plays, and neither of them 
| offered her a very good chance of doing 


justice to her evident popularity. She | 


|has the gift of a natural and fluent 
manner, but hurts it by a curious 
affectation of voice. This should be 
easy to correct. A greater difficulty 
would seem to confront her, as actress- 
uanageress, in the choice of a good 
play. O. 5. 





‘©Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers 
have noticed that to-day is the last time for 
eighty-eight years that he can inscribe the 
date as 12/12/12? It will not occur again until 
ist January, 2001 (1/1/01), or, indeed, to be 
accurate, 10th October, 2010—10/10/10.”’ 

Letter in ‘* The Scotsman." 


Or, to be more accurate still, 12th 








December, 2012. 
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Holiday-making Youth. ‘‘Comwe ox, MaTer, THERE AREN’T ANY SEATS. ALL THE BEST 
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PEOPLE GO IN HERE.” 





NOEL AND THE NOVELIST. 
(A Lirrte Romance.) 

WE smoked in peace; the wine was set, 

| 





The chestnuts roasted in the ember, 
The night was windless, warm and wet, 
Being a night in late December. 


We smoked in silence, Tom and I, 
Save for his pipe’s melodious barrel, 

When sudden—very shrill and high— 
Rang out the ancient Xmas carol 


Telling how WencEstas the Good 
One night, when feeling extra hearty, 
O'erwhelmed with doles of meat and wood 
| An indigent bucolic party. 


There is a notice in our street 

Too often spurned, too often flouted, 
Vetoing music; with some heat 

I threw the window up and shouted :— 


‘O wait! most admirable wait! 
I love to hear you make a vile hash 
Of that old tune; it thrills me, mate; 
The warm drop trembles on my eyelash ; 


But lo, ’tis Yultetide; ’tis the hour 

When Christian men take thought for others, 
When kindness, if not sacks of flour, 

Should be bestowed on all our brothers. 


We feel like that, my friend and I; 


Our hearts are kind, our thoughts are gentle ; 


To make us dashed well sentimental. 


| We need no wandering minstrel’s cry 











But yonder, where they’ve put down tan 
Lest noise should mar his stately diction, 
At No. 7, there’s a man 
Writing a morbid piece of fiction. 


No Christmas impulse stirs his heart, 
But now he tears his matted tresses, 

And now he mumbles, “ This is Art, 
This will be liked by governesses.” 

Vile thoughts, like adders green and blue, 
Seethe in his soul and hiss and harry: 

I think he has a contract to 
Finish the vol. by February. 

Go, gentle wait, and cheer him up, 
Fulfil his heart with generous feeling, 

Bid him bring out the wassail cup, 
Advise him that the bells are pealing. 


1 think I see his eyes grow damp, 
I hear him murmuring, “ I have sinned, oh 
Come to my arms, thrice blesséd tramp !”’ 
With these remarks I closed the window. 


I know not if the wanderer sped 

Straight to the house of Mr. Bevan 
(This is the chap, I should have said, 

Writing the bilge at No. 7); 
T know not, but I think he did, 

For some time later, while we toasted 
Amanda’s eyebrow or her lid, 

And munched the chestnuts we had toasted, 
Far off, amid the murk and mud— 

As Tom remarked, “ This brew is stunning ”— 
Ve heard a most tremendous thud, 
Followed by sounds of someonerunning. Evor. 
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ABRACADABRA. 


Tue Old Forces really do not play 
the game nowadays. 

I had spent a long and trying after- 
noon in a sale-room that is described 
as historic. I had not gone with any 
intention of bidding, merely to look 
on; and yet at four o'clock I had still 
bought nothing. 

« Lot 321,” announced the auctioneer. 
“Five Roman fibule or brooches, a 
supposed spear-head believed to be from 
the bed of the Thames, an ancient 
bronze ring, a plaster cast (Venus 
Surprised), three seventeenth-century 
pipe-etoppers, a bundle of French 
assignats and a galvanic battery— 
faulty. A speculative lot.” 

No one responded. 

“ Sevenpence,” I ventured diffidently. 
There were seven items to the lot, you 
will observe. 

“T must remind you, Sir,” said the 
auctioneer severely, “that the rules 
printed in the catalogue, which you 
have before you, fix one shilling as the 
minimum initial bid for any lot.” 

I corrected myself. ‘ One-and-two- 
pence, I mean, of course.” 

The hammer paused, then fell with 
the conventional tap. 

“ What name, please?” 

“Cash,” I replied largely. 

I paid my cash and received the lot. 
I had not as yet examined it, but with 
it now before me I began to fear that 
I had been beguiled into overbidding 
myself, 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” panted a voice 
at my elbow, “am I too late? Can 
you tell me, my dear Sir, if Lot 321 
has gone ?”’ 

“In a sense, yes,” I replied, indi- 
cating the miscellaneous flotsam before 
me. ‘In another sense it has come.” 

“You have bought it!” exclaimed 


the old gentleman—he was really, now | 


that I came to look at him, a very 
patriarchal, not to say oriental, per- 
sonage—‘ may I ask, what have you 
bought it for?” 

“Well,” I admitted, “that's just 
what I was asking myself when you 
interposed.” 

“T mean,” he said a little impatiently, 
“what particular object attracted your 
fancy. I can scarcely imagine that if 
the galvanic battery was what you 
desired you will have any strong par- 
tiality for the Roman fibule; or if 
your heart was set on the alleged spear- 
head that you would not be ready 
to consider an offer for the French 
assignats. But perhaps the shortest 
way will be for me to explain myself 
definitely.. I have a, partiality for this 


antique bronze’ ring; may I acquire it | 


at your own price ?”’ 
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“Certainly,” I replied. ‘“ Or, better 
still, at yours. I might, however, point 
out to you,” I added, referring him to 
the first page of the catalogue, “ that 
Rule 4 says: ‘No bid shall commence 
at less than a shilling . . . and so on 
in proportion.’ ” 

“ Assuredly,” he admitted a little 
vaguely, but picking up the ring with 
evident satisfaction. ‘“ You have been 
markedly generous. I am not to be 
outdone. In return for this ancient 
bronze ring you shall be granted three 
wishes—have whatever you like.” 

“Thank you. Idon’t mind a scotch- 
and-soda,” I said, perhaps by mere 
force of habit. 

Immediately at my hand stood a tall 
crystal glass of the beverage I had 
specified. The cut of the vessel was 
curious and antique, but the contents 
were,above suspicion. 

“T only wish,” I remarked, as I put 
the glass down again, “that I could 
always have one from under that label 
for the asking.” 

“You can,” replied the venerable 
stranger, ‘‘ henceforth.” 

I thought it as well to try the dodge 
while he was there. 

“Then I'll have another,” I declared, 
and the glass was instantly replenished. 

“Your demands are satisfied?” 
suggested the old man. 

“Not quite,” 1 replied cunningly. 
“T know what I am doing. That last 
wasn’t a separate wish—it comes under 
the generous and inexhaustible provision 
of wish B. And that being so I don’t 
mind ordering up another for you.” 

Needless to say, a third miraculous 
whisky-and-soda was there. 

“Have your final wish,” said the 
stranger, pushing aside the glass, a 
little ungraciously, I thought, after my 
delicate attention. “I am anxious to 
be gone from this place.” 

I began to think that the old man 
was rather selfish and had possibly 
over-reached me in the bargain. 

“Tecan have anything I name for the 
third wish?” I demanded. 

“ You have only to mention it.” 

“ Then I'll have the ring back, thank 
you.” 

“The ring!” he repeated incredu- 
lously. 

“ Precisely. The antique bronze ring 
which you are wearing,” I replied. 

He seemed a little dazed still, but he 
yulled it off his finger and it was in 
my hand. 

“Crafty and perfidious one,” he began. 

“ Wait a moment,” I replied. “ Now, 
will you give me three wishes for this 
ring?” . 

“ Have I not spoken it? You have 
only to declare your demands.” 

“Very well. Here youare. Now we 
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begin over again. And I only hope that 
there ’s no catch in it.” 

I saw a tricky look come into his 
venerable eyes and I knew in a flash 
that I had squandered wish A. 

“ Ah-ha, so that counts, does it?” 
I remarked. “ Very well. Now will you 
knock it off or shall I have the ring 

. . 5 
back again for wish B and then begin 
again? We have the long winter 
evening before us.” 

“ Proceed, excellency,” he entreated, 
with tears in his eyes; “have it as 
your enlightened wisdom demands, only 
proceed.” 

“All right; now this is really the 
start,” I agreed. “I wish that I had 
a@ purse containing gold and that it 
would be replenished at once however 
often I emptied it, and—hold hard! 
I’m touching wood still, it all belongs 
to the same wish—that none else should 
be any the poorer by it and that I 
should be unable to lose the purse or | 
to part from it by accident or through 
misapprehension.” 

“It is granted.” 

I felt something heavy come into my 
right-hand trouser pocket and I knew 
that a start had been made. 

“ Secondly, I wish that I may at once 
become very accomplished, amiable, 
entertaining, handsome, distinguished, 
learned, popular, eligible and in every 
other way desirable, and that none of 
these attributes may bring in_ its 
train the boomerang -like retribution 
that gentlemen of your craft tradi- 
tionally keep up your sleeves.” 

The venerable personage seemed to 
have several things to say in his own 
tongue and the incantation was a little 
lengthy. But at last he bowed. 

“ It is assured,” he declared. Strangely 
enough, I did not feel the slightest 
change in my personality. 

“ Finally—wish C—and most impor- 
tant,”’ I continued, “I insist that in 
common fairness | shall be allowed to 
have a decent time in possession of my 
new qualities before I wake up.” 

This is what I complain of. It was 
at that moment that I awoke. 








** Professor , the oldest animal trainer, 
is still working at the age of eighty-two, and 
his favourite donkey has reached thirty-nine, 
the combined ages of man and moke being 
111.’’"—Era. 

The arithmetic seems to have been done 
by the favourite donkey.- 





In a description of the Peace Confer- 
ence Room, T'he Liverpool Echo says :— 

‘The silver inkstands on the table are of 
the Queen Anne style, and were presented by 
Charles II. to the Privy Council."’ 
We picture to ourselves the Turkish 
envoy gnawing the end of his early- 
Victorian penholder presented by 
Georce ITI. 
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THE HALL-MARK. 


My pear Mavrice,—The delicate 
compliment contained in your last letter 
has done its work. “ When will you 
renounce your old-fashioned prejudice 
against Music Halls?” you wrote. “I 
assure you they have altered out of all 
recognition during the last few years, 
and even though you live in the 
Provinces you would find the perform- 
ances there acceptable to the most 
intellectual. Go, my boy, see, and be 
conquered.” 

Well, I went, saw, and was—not 
exactly conquered, Maurice; overcome 
would be a better word. The turn that 
was due to commence as I took my 
seat was, I found on reference to the 
programme, “ T'rotter and Lottie, in a 
Hunting Scena.” Thecurtain rose and 
revealed what appeared to be a lawn 
separated from a wide stretch of hilly 
country by a wooden paling, the latter 
disappearing at each side behind massive 
Ionic columns which projected from 
the wings. 

Presently, when we had feasted our 
eyes upon this, Trotter came in, a tubby 
little man, clad in “pink,” white 
breeches, top boots and the cap affected 
by huntsmen. An artificially bibulous 
appearance had been given to his 
features by means of a lavish appli- 
cation of red grease paint, and his hair 
was long and aggressively auburn. 

‘*T’m going a-hunting, 
Tally ho-ho-ho-ho! 
We’li all go a-hunting, 
Tally ho-ho-ho-ho!”’ 
sang Trotter with energy—with so 
much energy, in fact, that, seeking to 
reach a high note with his last ‘ho!’ 
he apparently dislocated his jaw. 
Vigorous and protracted manipulation 
failed to effect a cure, but a sudden 
inspiration caused the sufferer to strike 
his chin smartly on the top of the 
paling, an operation which afforded 
instant relief. 

Meanwhile Lottie had entered, a 
stout, florid lady wearing riding habit, 
hard hat and top boots. Being also, it 
seemed, of a musical disposition, she 
immediately started to warble, rather 
inappropriately : 

‘*Sing me to sleep; the shadows fall . . . 

At this point an appalling crash was 
heard just off the stage. The singer 
jumped round in very natural alarm, 
and exclaimed in a terrified voice, 
“Good heavens! What’s that?” 
“ Don’t be alarmed,” said Trotter, with 
a reassuring smile. “It’s only the 
shadows falling !”” 

The incident, however, destroyed 





Lottie’s desire for self-expression, but 
she quickly found another source of | 
interest in watching the extraordinary | 





THE TRADE BOOM. 


OvuR PAVEMENT-HAWKERS JOIN THE PLUTOCRACY. 








antics of hercompanion. Sidling upto! “Can I tell you,” repeated Lottie in 
her in crab fashion and assuming aa loud, bell-like voice, which penetrated 
gargantuan grin, he prodded her in the | to every corner of the hall—*can I tell 
ribs, and said in a shrill falsetto,)you why I am like a horse? No,” 
‘‘Swee-heet one, wilt thou wed me? "| she added, as an afterthought. 
“Certainly not,” she repliedindignantly,! _‘“ Because you say ‘ Nay’!” replied 
and at the same time struck him lightly | Trotter quickly, and was seized im- 
on the cheek with her open hand. A, mediately afterwards with violent in- 
moment later a sharp noise, as of two ternal pains. 
boards being smacked together, was| I don’t think, Maurice, that I need 
heard in the wings, but appeared to be/describe the rest of this turn, which 
unnoticed by either performer. continued on much the same lines, I 
The unfortunate Trotter now removed | can’t honestly say I enjoyed it, but I 
one boot and held the shining side|looked forward hopefully to the next 
against his face, a proceeding which| item, “ Chirpy Charlie, the Cheerful 
seemed to dissipate all the pain, both | Comedian.” 
physical and mental, inflicted by his} The rise of the curtain this time 
late rebuff, for he again approached the | showed a stretch of elegant buildings 
lady and asked pleasantly, “Can you|swaying gently in the breeze. Charlie 
tell me why you are like a horse?” ‘came in briskly, clad'in immaculate 
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Shopwalker. ‘‘ Now THEN, YOUNG FELLER, THIS WON'T DO. 
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DIGNITY IN DISGRACE. 


FIRM DON’T PAY YOU TO GO CARRYIN’ ON WITH THE FAIRY-GODMOTHER ALL DAY!”’ 


morning dress, and at once began to|of going over it a second time for the 


tell, in a sing-song recitative, of a young 
man living in the country who was 
about to pay a visit to London. His 
friends gathered round him and _ pro- 
phesied gay doings in the great city. 
“No,” said he, 

** I don’t want yer Piccadilly, 

I don’t want yer Leicester Square ; 

Strolling down the Strand with a banana in 
me hand— 

For that I should not care ; 
I don’t want yer girlie-girlie 
With her hair all curly-curly ; 
All I want is a pal of mine 
To go out with and havea good time (sic) ; 
We'll stroll around and drink lots of wine, 
And we won’t go home till morning.’’ 

This he repeated in order, as I sup- 
posed, to convince his friends that they 
were mistaken in him. 

Charlie then went on to describe a 
Colonial about to set out for a well- 
earned holiday in the Motherland. 
Round him, too, by a strange coinci- 
dence, collected a crowd of friends full 
of similar prophecies. ‘ No,” said the 
Colonial, 

‘I don’t want yer Piccadilly, 

1 don’t want yer Leicester Square, 
and soon. He too took the precaution 


” 





sake of emphasis. 

We were next introduced to a Scotch 
minister, likewise contemplating a trip 
to the Metropolis, whose friends (mis- 
takenly in this case, I feel sure) ex- 
pressed similar ideas. ‘ No,” said the 
minister, 

‘*T don’t want yer Piccadilly 

It was at this point that Ileft. Ina 
flash the humiliating truth had come 
to me. Your friendship misled you, 
Maurice; my intellect in reality is not 
strong enough to rise to this kind of 
thing. 

And this is only in the Provinces! 
When I come again to London 
But no; “Chirpy Charlie” has made 
London distasteful to me for the 
present. Yours, Roperv. 


” 





President Tart, on the conclusion of 
his term of office, is to be made Kent 
Professor at Yale University, and will 
lecture on Constitutional and Inter- 
national Law. It is rumoured that his 
first course of lectures will be entitled 
“The Panama Canal: a Study in In- 
ternational Honour.” 





GET ALONG AND SHAKE HANDS WITH SOME O’ THEM KIDS. THE 
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From an adyt. of a School Latin 
Book :— 

‘* It contains the commonest words, phrases, 

and constructions used by Cwsar (Board of 
Education Circular, 574.)’’ 
This was the famous “‘ Caesar Circular” 
which caused such an outery in the 
Senate and led to Casar’s transference 
to the Insurance Office. 
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spidis-deacihinesiidiease 

Extracts from “The Cornish Riviera” | 
column in The Daily Telegraph :-— | 

‘‘Eseape from cold and rain to the warm 
and sunny Cornish Riviera.”’ 

‘* Fowry. During the week the weather has | 
not been at all good.’’ 

‘‘Hetston. Wet weather prevailed, with a | 
strong south-west wind.’’ 

‘‘Loor. High winds have prevailed this 
week, with heavy rain.”’ 

‘* Papstow. The weather has been extremely 
stormy.”’ 

‘‘Penzance. A rough stormy night, with 
considerable rainfall.”’ 


Happy Thought. Fiscape back again. 


‘There have been several thefts of mails, 
passengers, and valuables on board the liners 
recently.’’—Sudan Herald. 

We ourselves had an aunt pilfered 
from a cross-Channel steamer the other 
day. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE DIaRy OF Tosy, M.P.). 


House of Commons, Monday, December | her her two years’ start. 


16.—As the House filled this afternoon 
eyes were sadly t::rned to the ga'lery by 


the clock, wheze on big nights foreign | and to forget that it is unsociable not! which was, of course, much jollier) 
Most familiar 


diplomatists foregather. 
figure among them was that of WuHitr- 
LAW Rerp, the American Ambassador. 
He never missed an important debate, 
and frequently came in when his col- 
leagues did not find anything attractive 
in proceedings. He will come back 
to Lochaber no more. 

All heads were bared when the 
Premier rose to voice the regret of 
the House and of the Nation at the 
cutting-off of one who, as he fitly said, 
“brought to the discharge of his mani- 
fold and exacting duties the gathered 
experience of a veteran in 





CHARIVARL 
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FIRST LESSONS. 
Or course he could never quite forgive 
For although 
she wasn’t really old—not old enough 
to disregard the ethics of the nursery 


to cry when your chum cries and the 
act of a sneak and a traitor to be good) 
when he is naughty—there was no 
getting away from the fact that she) 
was older than he was. At his time of | 
life one’s age is, of course, a very sore} 
point with one, and the seniority of any | 
human being—much more a friend— 
naturally rankles. But as she was 
subjected to the condescension of a 
sister who had reached that mature 
period in the life of her sex when legs 
gradually begin to disappear he felt that 
Fate itself sufficiently avenged him. 








public affairs, the endow- 
ments of a man of the 
highest culture, social gifts 
of the most genial and 
generous kind, keen sym- 
pathy with all the many 
sides of our British life, a 
mind always open and re- 
ceptive, and the warmest 
of hearts.” 

By a happy accident it 
fell to the lot of Prince 
Artuur to speak on behalf 
of the Opposition. He is 
always at his best on occa- 
sions like this. The lofty 
note of eloquent segret 
struck by the PREMIER was 
worthily maintained. 

House heard with special 
satisfaction announcement 
that a British battleship will carry to 
his native land the remains of the 
Ambassador whose death eclipses the 
Christmas gaiety of two hemispheres. 
Thus he will, up to the last, be the 
honoured guest of England. 

Business don2.—Getting along with 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Friday.—House adjourned for so- 
called Christmas holidays. Back at 
work again in good time to see the new 
year in. Thereafter will buckle to for 
remainder of a Session that will overlap 
its successor. If things go on like this 
in future years we shall have to strike 
for increase of paltry pittance of £400 
& year. 

Business done. — Off for holiday. 
Back on the 30th. 








“In the phrase of the sartorial artist,‘ Next, 
please.’ ’’—Sunday Chronicle. 


“Shampoo or two pairs of trousers ?” 


is what our own tailor says when he 
cuts our hair. 





— 


mouse who died of over-eating (but, 
as he had found it rather depressing, 
she had recited a revised version of her 
own, in which, “ After those most cruel 
words had been said, The patient turned 
round and the Doctor was dead’”— 
’ 
and naturally he had met the Z who 
was a Zebra and all that kind of thing, 
but it was left to his first chum to 
read him those rather bald versions of 
the old stories written in words of not 
more than two syllables. So it was 
from her he first heard of the tragic 
end of Red Riding Hood’s bedridden 
relative, and the almost incredible 
escape of a little girl—after a very nerve- 
racking experience—from three grizzly 
bears who ate porridge. And she read 
him the pitiful record of family dis- 
sension called the story of Cinderella, 








‘* He never missed an important debate.” 
(Mr. WaiTetaw REID.) 


and told him how cannibal 
giants swallow bahies, and 
two - headed dragons eat 
little girls, and how malevo- 
lent dwarfs change heroines 
into toadstools—and many 
other sordid details of fairy 
life. And he, like the heart- 
less little wretch he was, 
listened entranced. 

Then she taught him 
the History of England— 
which is about Canute and 
Newtson and the Fire of 
London—and he thought it 
splendid. 

She pointed out the won- 
ders of Nature tohim. She 
told him how elves, in the 
early morning, have their 
baths in buttercup basins, 
and many other elementary 





He had known her by sight for a| truths. 
whole day before he had dared to speak. | heard of the theory that what appears 
And then, when he was sitting on the|to be a shooting star is, in reality, a 
wall and she was all alone in the next} baby angel toboganning down a cloud ! 


And he had actually never 





garden with nothing better to do than | 
to sing a doll to sleep, he yearningly 
offered to play Cowboys with her if she | 
liked, and, as she proved an able and | 
willing Indian, he became her friend. | 

At first he showered gifts upon her. | 
He gave her the uninteresting end of 
a chocolate cigar; a game which you 
played with a magnet that he'd lost; 
and his collection of penny stamps. 
He gave her a box of bricks too, but 
when he found that he had not ex- 
hausted its possibilities his interest was 
reawakened and he took it back again. 
She felt that this was selfish of him, 
but, as he’d never really been a friend 
before, she forgave him for not being 
very good at it. 

She was the first to introduce him 
to Literature—other than the strictly 
moral and instructive. His mother, of 








course, had read him the story of the 


His vast ignorance shocked and 
delighted her. But he was eager to 
learn, and once or twice he even forgot 
the indignity of being seen to bed by a 
contemporary and let her stay with him 
until her own bedtime, teaching him 
those elements of zoology, astronomy 
and other sciences that cultured juvenile 
society expects one to understand. 

And then, when the thirst for know- 
ledge had really taken hold of him, she, 
who knew just all there was to know, 
was sent to school—to learn things! 





From an account of a dispute in a 
theatre about an open door :— 

‘*Then there was a pretty tussle. Portly 
manager and plump ouvreuse pushed, the occu- 
pants of the box pulled.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
First occupant of box (to his companion 
as a sudden thought strikes him). Oh 
lor! We ought to be pushing. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

From an early age I have been accustomed to regard the 
Boraias and other mediwval poisoners as fairly formidable 
mixers of other men’s drinks; but, since reading God's 
Playthings (SaitrH, EvpER), I have come to the conclusion 
that, if I had lived in their day, I should have preferred to 
be left to their mercy rather than to that of the average 
doctor of the period. The doctor gave you just as bad a time, 
and (the BoratAs never thought of doing this) sent in a bill 
for it afterwards. The medicines in this book fascinate me. 
If you survived “Jesuit’s bark and pulverised mummy,” you 
were given a glass of oil, viper powders and milk, or 
“horrible nameless drugs.” After that the doctor shook 
his head, murmured something consolatory about “in the 
midst of life,” and went off in his carriage to murder some- 
body else. Those were stirring times, and the tales that 
Miss Marsoriz Bowen has to tell of them are fine vivid 
pieces of work, every one. To my mind, she is at her best 








And then sometimes, by way of a specially devastating 
contrast, Miss Jonnston will allow us an exquisitely 
peaceful vignette of Southern scenery, or homes; such a 
house as that in which the hurt Cary is put to bed in “a 
panelled room, with a lightwood fire crackling upon the 
hearth, with jalousied windows just brushed against from 
without by a superb magnolia, with a cricket chirping, and 
a great soft white bed...” My welcome for that bed 
was the sincerest tribute to the power and realism of an 
unusual book. 


It is a little curious at a time when our sympathies are 
thoroughly enlisted on behalf of the Balkan peoples in their 
struggles against Islam to read a book by an English 
writer who sincerely admires the conduct of the Turks in 
Africa, and thinks no word bad enough to describe the 
behaviour of Italy. Regarded as a war-correspondent, Mr, 
ALAN OstTLER, the author of The Arabs in Tripoli (Murray), 
is interesting enough, though I should like some antidote 
in the shape of a book from the lines of the invading 





inthe short story. I was ,——- 
first attracted to her} 
work, not by her novels, | 
but by a little sketch in 

one of the magazines} 
about a strolling flute-| 
player and his dog in the 

days that followed the | 
Battle of Sedgmoor, and | 
it impressed me as one of | 
the best things of its kind | 
I had ever come upon— | 
dramatic, pathetic, and| 
wonderfully convincing 
in its atmosphere. I} 
find the same sure touch | 
in God’s Playthings. Of| 
all the sixteen episodes, | 
I liked best “The Po-| 
lander.” Its subject, the | 
murder of Esquire 

Thynne by the minions 

of the Count of Connings- 

marke, has always inter- 








The Jestcy. ‘* M¥ LORD, IN HIS GREAT CLEMENCY, HATH SENT ME WITH SOME 
OF MY MERRIEST CONCEITS TO CHEER THEE IN THIS JOYOUS FEAST OF YULE.”’ 


army. Regarded as a pen- 
painter of the manners 
and customs of Berbers 


he is very interesting 
indeed. It is as though 
something of the vivid 
colour of the skies and 
of the mystery of the 
desert had got itself 
mixed up with his ink. 
He has also many sug- 
gestive ard occasionally 
instructive things to say, 
though here and there he 
misjudges the depth of 
my ignorance. I am 
thrilled, for instance, 
to learn that the Arab 
maidens wear charms, 
which he takes to be 
relics of pre - Islamite 
days, in the shape of a 
fish, but it is not neces- 





We Eo. Noro. 








ested me deeply, and it 
certainly loses none of its dramatic force in Miss BowEn’s 
hands, And the pathos of it is haunting. 





I suppose no historical event has been used more often 
as a background to fiction than the American Civil War. 
There is a direct and obvious drama about it that is com- 
pelling in its appeal to the novelist. In Miss Mary Jouy- 
sTon’s latest book, Cease Firing (ConsTaBLF), it is something 
more than a mere background; one would say rather that 
the fictional hero and heroine make rare and comparatively 
unimportant appearances in a story of which the conflict of 
North and South forms the real motive. It stands further 
confessed as a war-book from the presence of a map at the 
end, which the English reader will find very useful in 
following the course of its events. You, of course, know 
Miss JoHNsTON already as the mistress of a direct and 
trenchant style, vividly picturesque. Her adjectives fall 
thick and fast, but each like well-aimed shells hitting 
exactly the right mark, illumining the scene described with 
a quite unforgettable flash. Martial metaphor becomes 
inevitable in speaking of this book. The smell of gunpowder 
is on almost every page;. one is deafened by the roar of 
many battles, so much so indeed that I for. one emerged 
from its perusal almost as, myself, a war-scarred veteran. 








‘honour in the smallest commercial transaction. 


sary to explain to me 
the symbolic meaning of ixyéis. Nor do I think the Arabs 
and their chaffering propensities worthy of so much 
attention as he pays to them. I had already guessed that 
in all the lands of the sun infinite haggling is a point of 
But on 
the whole Mr. OstLEr's description of the strange hosts 
who gathered to the help of the Crescent has charmed me 
like nothing else since I read of the gathering of the army 
of Xerxes. Would anyone have expected to find at his 
tent-door an English-speaking Afghan who had come on 
from Mecca, instead of returning home, because “ God's 
battles are the battles of all Moslems”? And best of all, 
Mr. Ost er has plenty of humour. I cannot do better than 
end with a quotation which will appeal to all who re- 
member their childish dreams of the devotion of an Arab 
steed to his lord: “So I bought that horse, and called him 
‘ Binbashi,’ which means ‘ Major,’ and I spent quite a lot 
of time in trying to tame him. I fed and watered him 
myself, and, after many weeks, I found that, if he were 
loose, he would follow me like a dog—with intent to bite.” 





Commercial Candour. 
From a list of “‘ Unsolicited Testimonials ” :— 
*« None can come within miles of your pipe.” 





and other nomad types, | 
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N the cours of his latest journey through Europe, Mr. Punch found himself one winter night on the outskirts 

of a Russian village. Stepping from his sleigh and shaking off the usual wolves which had pursued him over the 
snow, he entered the nearest inn for the purpose of ordering a small vodka. A peasant, seated by the fire, looked up 
and greeted him in Russian. 

“Good evening,” replied the Sage fluently in the same language. 

The peasant enquired if he had come far. 

“From England,” said Mr. Punch. “ In pursuit of knowledge.” He took out his notebook. ‘ Perhaps you will 
be kind enough to assist me. I am collecting information on the subject which is stirring every nation to its depths.” 
He sharpened his pencil and began. ‘ You agree with me, no doubt, that Servia’s desire for a port on the Adriatic—”’ 

“On the what ?” said the peasant. 

“The Adriatic — is, when all the facts are taken into consideration 

“What is the Adriatic?” 

“Good Heavens, man!” cried Mr. Punch. ‘“ Don’t tell me you've never heard of the Adriatic! Why, your blood 
must boil when you think of Austria’s veto of a little window in the Adriatic for Servia!”’ 

The Russian indicated that his blood did not boil in such circumstances. 

“ Aren’t you longing to get to grips with the hated Austrian ?” 

“Why?” said the peasant stupidly. 

“Why? Bless the man! Haven't you been at enmity with him for centuries?” 

“ Have I?” 

“Of course you have! And you are longing to kill 

The Russian looked round in alarm and then rose from his seat. 

“ You mustn’t talk Anarchy here,” he said warningly. He looked round again and put his finger to his lips. 

“Anarchy!” cried Mr. Punch. “This isn’t Anarchy, it is Patriotism! Surely you are burning to kill your 
country’s hated foes; to plunge your knife 

“When I plunge my knife,” said the peasant in a low voice, “ it will not be into an Austrian.” 

Mr. Punch shivered and put his notebook back into his pocket. “I think I will be getting on,” he said. 
He tossed a rouble to the landlord and made for the door. “I havea long way to go,” he explained. Whistling to the 
Waiting wolves, he jumped into his sleigh and drove off rapidly. 


” 





” 











It was some days later that he found himself in a German house of refreshment. Ordering a large lager, a loaf 
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of bash bread and a round of horse- flesh, Mr. Pum h ent dow n ‘at a “table t endl gave hisneolf up to ‘thought. The noise 
of an opening door roused him. 

There entered a spectacled German ; such an one as, in the intervals of study for an English clerkship, refreshes 
himself with emendations of SHAksPEARE and copious draughts of beer. It was not long before Mr. Punch was in 
conversation with him. 

« Ah,” said Mr. Punch, “how I envy you! To march, burning with indignation, shoulder to shoulder with your 
brother Austrian against the hated Slav; to see your life-blood drip ‘slowly out in defence of that noblest of all ideals, 
the inviolability of “the Adriatic. Ah, my friend, that indeed is a grand fate!” 

The German did rot appear to be stirred by the picture. 

“Tt will be inconvenient,” he said stolidly. ‘ You see, I have just-—— 

“To rush into battle, erying ‘God defend the Adriatic!" and with drawn sword—— 

“You see, I have just got a clerkship at ‘Smith and Wilkinson’s’ in Cheapside, London, starting at no less 
than fifteen shillings a week. They want me to begin work next month. My prospects in England are excellent.” 
He drank his beer and went hastily back to his studies. 

Mr. Punch’s next stay was in Italy, but the information he picked up in that country was of the slightest. 
It was in the intervals of eating macaroni that he enlarged upon the grandeur and nobility of war to an Italian soldier 
home from Tripoli. The Italian, waking from his siesta, “stared at him i in astonishment. 

“What did you say was noble?” he asked. 

“Why, war!” said Mr. Punch. 

The Italian, home from Tripoli, smiled curiously to himself. 

“War in such a noble cause!” explained Mr. Punch. ‘“ War on behalf of one’s beloved ally, Austria!” 

The Italian returned to his siesta. 





” 


” 


The Sage decided to hurry home through France. Stopping for a week-end in Paris, he found the city as | 


gay as ever; so much so that he quite forgot that his mission was to sound public feeling upon the question of the 
little window in the Adriatic—the question which was to settle the fate of millions of human beings. And, 
unfortunately, nothing that anybody said reminded him of it. 

Once back in England, however, Mr. Punch soon discovered that his fellow-countrymen were in an unusual 
state of excitement. Fach man was talking eagerly to his neighbour, and one name was upon every lip. 

The Sage, entering a handy inn and calling for a bumper of grog, questioned the landlord. 

«“ Well,” he said, “and how do they all. feel about the little window in the Adriatic-—for that, I gather, 
is the cause of the excitement? Aren’t they stirred to the very depths of their souls ?”’ 

“ Adriatic?” said the man. “ Bless you, Sir, it ain't that that’s exciting ’em. It ain't nothing foreign.” 

“Then what is it?” asked the Sage of Bouverie Street. 

«“ What is it, Sir? Why, to be sure, it’s our Mr. Punch has just brought out his 


One Hundred and Forty-Chird Volume.” 
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